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IRINA PAPERNO 


Exhuming the Bodies of Soviet Terror 


SINCE THE DEMISE OF THE SOVIET regime in the late 1980s, much 
has been written about the mass graves of victims of the so-called Stalinist Terror 
that have been uncovered all over the Soviet Union. Graves have been found in 
and near many Russian cities: Moscow (Donskoy Monastery, Butovo, Kommu- 
narka) and Leningrad (Levashovo), Novgorod (Borovichi), Iaroslavl, Kursk, Tula, 
Lugansk, Voronezh, Medvezhegorsk (Sandormokh), Vorkuta, Cheliabinsk (Golden 
Mountain), Tomsk (Kolpashevo), Khabarovsk, Vladivostok, Gorno-Altaisk, and on 
the Kolyma Peninsula; in Kazakhstan, near Alma-Aty; in Lithuania, near Vilnius; 
in Belorus, near Minsk (Kuropaty); in Ukraine, near Kiev (Bykivnia) and Donetsk 
(Rutchenkovo Field), in Poltava and Vinnytsia. There are wide-ranging estimates 
of both the number of graves and the number of bodies. Thus, in Kuropaty, a forest 
near Minsk, by a conservative estimate no fewer than fifty thousand victims lie 
buried. Between one hundred fifty thousand and a half a million, claimed a local 
activist, archaeologist Zenon Pozniak. (He went by how many bodies the area could 
potentially have held.) “This is a country built on bones,” said Oleg Golovanov, 
coordinator for the grave discovery project for Memorial, a grassroots organization 
devoted to commemoration of terror victims.! 

Some people hoped that uncovering the bodies would constitute the proof— 
the historical and legal evidence—of a state-perpetrated mass murder. Still more 
important were the symbolic meanings of these efforts. For civil rights activist Alex- 
ander Mil’chakov (whose efforts beginning in 1988 led to the uncovering of secret 
burial places in the center of Moscow, forcing the officials of state security to release 
documentary evidence: the execution lists from 1937—1938), the search for the bod- 
ies stood both for “the recovery of lost memory” and for “putting together the 
slaughtered nation.”? According to a Moscow newspaper, in Kolyma, an area in 
the far north that formed a natural prison camp, “the permafrost preserves [the 
bodies] intact.” “Only frost on their beards. Otherwise they are just like living peo- 
ple,” said a local party official in 1988.° The image has obvious religious connota- 
tions: imperishable, like the saints’ bodies, the Kolyma corpses mark the site of a 
twentieth-century martyrdom. The dead bodies were also invested with political 
symbolism: the reform government sought legitimacy in the uncovering of the vic- 
tims of the old regime. In April 1990, in a gesture of significant political impor- 
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tance, Mikhail Gorbachev admitted the Soviet Union’s guilt in the massacres of 
the Polish prisoners of war at Katyn, Kalinin, and Starobelsk at the beginning of 
World War II, which the Soviet government had previously blamed on the Nazis. 
Soon after, the excavations of the hidden burial sites began. But for the most part, 
it was the terror against its own people that signified the criminal nature of the 
Soviet regime—a “country built on bones.” 

In the years of the dissolution of the Soviet regime, public disclosure of and 
reckoning with its troubled history—the social process metaphorically called “dig- 
ging up the past”—frequently focused on actual excavations. The bodies repre- 
sented a tangible presence of the past crime and horror in the present, and a tangi- 
ble sign of the final break with the regime responsible for the mass murder of its 
own subjects. The issue of the bodies proved to have a remarkable power to evoke 
intense emotions; as a theme, it came to articulate problems of the reorganization 
of society. 

This comes as no surprise to students of human culture.* Behind these senti- 
ments and metaphors stands a deeply ingrained cultural tradition that associates 
the remains of the dead with a sense of collective identity, collective memory, and 
a promise of redemption. To this day, its power reveals itself both in popular atti- 
tudes and in political rituals proclaiming over the body of a martyr “the cohesive- 
ness of a nation united in a common memory.” 

In the postsocialist world, contrary to the expectations of many, exhuming the 
victims of terror brought havoc rather than catharsis. Emotional discussions sur- 
rounding the discoveries of mass graves reveal overwhelming confusion. The situa- 
tion has been complicated by a number of historical circumstances. Thus, because 
repression touched all social strata, including the leadership and the security appa- 
ratus itself, the murderers frequently lie in the same graves as their victims. (In the 
former Soviet Union, visiting a grave meant stepping on “Bitburg territory.) And 
with the documentary evidence still being largely in the hands of state security, the 
very institution associated with terror plays a large role in the investigations and 
commemorations. With the graves discovered in territories occupied during World 
War II by the German armed forces, it is sometimes hard to separate Stalin’s vic- 
tims from Hitler’s. The intense feelings about ethnic identity and national sover- 
eignty that erupted with the disintegration of the Soviet Union further complicate 
the understanding of terror (frequently seen as directed from “Moscow”). More- 
over, distanced from the executions by some fifty years, the revelations of the late 
1980s—1990s are entangled in the history of preceding investigations and interpre- 
tations. Again and again, the public has asked: “Who filled the mass graves?” “Who 
shot them in the back?” Some have wondered: “How can we mark the memory of 
so many dead who lie in unmarked graves?” Others have demanded: “Who needs 
this digging?” 

This study discusses a specific discovery of bodies of victims to raise some gen- 
eral questions about the public perception, symbolic representation, and political 
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uses of the Soviet terror—questions about connection to the past, collective (na- 
tional) identity, accountability, and blame and about the uses of evidence as a basis 
for judgement, historical narratives, and commemorations. 


In hardly any case are the uncertainties of “digging” so clearly revealed as in 
the story of the mass graves in the Ukrainian city of Vinnytsia. This case stands 
out for its painfully involved history: the bodies had been exhumed in 1943, in the 
Nazi occupied Ukraine, and the evidence has passed through many hands—those 
of the judicial authorities of the Third Reich, the U.S. Congress, the Ukrainian 
émigré community, and American historians—until the case was taken up in 
Ukraine in the late 1980s—1990s, where it turned into an issue of the “recovery of 
lost memory” and “putting together the slaughtered nation.” 

In what follows, I will review successive attempts to tell “what had happened,” 
showing specific ways in which, in each attempt, the “hard” evidence was used to 
explain the crime. Over a long period of time, different agencies have been involved 
in the investigation, each following its own procedures and each pursuing its own 
goals. And while the same facts were in evidence, the stories diverged. “Digging 
up the bodies,” an act of intense emotional import for the community, has been put 
to different political uses. But with all the differences—epistemological, political, 
moral—each of the investigating agencies was striving to construct an account that 
would make the monstrous crime comprchensible. To this end, each tried to sepa- 
rate and categorize victims and perpetrators in a way that would dispel the mystery 
of mass murder. And though each account seemed to have achieved the immediate 
clarity that would serve a political goal at hand, in the end, to this day, there is no 
clarity. At least not the clarity that would allow the community to put the bodies of 
its members—and its past—to rest. 


In the late 1930s, many local residents knew that the NK VD (People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs) conducted mass arrests in the city of Vinnytsia and its 
vicinity (peaking in 1937—1938); some were told that their relatives were exiled 
“without right of correspondence.”’ A few heard the shots and saw the bodies deliv- 
ered to locations concealed from the public. When the German army entered the 
city in July 1941, exploratory excavations were made. Large-scale exhumations 
were undertaken in May 1943 by the administration of the Third Reich in the 
occupied Eastern Territories. 

By the time the exhumations took place, the German authorities had them- 
selves conducted mass executions of the local population. As far as we know, the 
extermination of Vinnytsia’s sizable Jewish population had largely been com- 
pleted.’ Clearly, the investigation of the burial of the Soviet victims in Vinnytsia, 
like the better-known one at Katyn (which began a month earlier), was undertaken 
in pursuit of political goals: to discredit the enemy in the eyes of the local popula- 
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tion, the Germans, and the international community. In the long run, such investi- 
gations were meant to provide a context in which a future lawyer (if not a historian) 
would judge the actions of the Third Reich in relation to those of its adversaries. 
The “Soviet atrocities” were termed by the German investigators “crimes against 
humanity.” Paradoxically, the Vinnytsia case is the only full-scale (and very thor- 
ough) professional forensic investigation of the Soviet terror. '? 

In their investigation the German authorities privileged forensic analysis, with 
its potential for scientific objectivity and legal validity. The forensic team, headed 
by Professor Gerhard Schrader from the University of Halle, Chairman of the Ger- 
man Society for Forensic Medicine and Criminal Investigation, was appointed by 
the infamous head of the Reich’s Health Office, Reichsgesundheitsfithrer Dr. Conti. 
The team, which included local pathologists, worked for several months. (A Ukrain- 
ian émigré mobilized to serve as an interpreter for the commission, Mykhailo Sel- 
eshko, commented in his memoirs, “German thoroughness, often approaching ab- 
surdity, as it seemed to me, was employed.”!') The findings were verified by two 
other commissions invited by the German authorities, the International Commis- 
sion of Foreign Medical Examiners composed of experts from eleven countries, and 
the Commission of Forensic Medicine composed of thirteen professors from Ger- 
man universities. Forensic evidence was reviewed by a commission of criminal in- 
vestigators, the Homicide Squad Vinnytsia (Mordkommission Winniza des Reichs- 
kriminalpolizeiamts Berlin), appointed by order of the Chief of Security Police 
(Sicherheitspolizei), SS-Obergruppenfithrer Dr. Kaltenbrunner, and a legal com- 
mission appointed by the Reich Ministry of Justice headed by a civilian judge. The 
thoroughly documented reports of these commissions, Amtliches Material zum Mas- 
senmord von Winniza, were published in Berlin in 1944 by the publishing house of 
the National Socialist Party.'” 

The Forensic Medical Report of more than a hundred pages presented the fol- 
lowing findings. A total of 9,432 bodies were recovered from the graves in three 
sites: the fruit orchard, the cemetery, and the “Park of Culture and Recreation,” or 
Gorky Park. In Gorky Park, as the report indicated, refreshment stands, a swing 
set, a dancing area, shooting booths, and other entertainment facilities had been 
erected over and near the graves. It was assumed that mass graves were still to be 
found in other areas of the park. Of the 169 female corpses, 49 were completely 
naked; these were mostly younger women. With a few exceptions, the bodies exhib- 
ited gunshot wounds in the back of the neck; mostly double and some triple bullet 
holes were found. It was surmised that the type of ammunition used (.22-caliber 
bullets) possessed an inadequate penetrating power. The shots had been fired at 
close range, in several instances with the muzzle of the weapon up against the skin. 
In addition, there were 395 cases in which death had been caused by a skull fracture 
as aresult of the impact ofa heavy bludgeoning instrument. In two cases a compact 
loam mass was discovered in the esophagus, which suggested that these people had 
been buried alive. Analysis of the forms of decomposition indicated that the burials 
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were five to six years old. The international commission of medical experts and the 
commission of forensic experts from German universities, in brief reports based on 
selective exhumations of their own, echoed these findings. 

The Criminal Investigation Report concluded that “these people had all been 
murdered,” mostly in the years 1937 and 1938. Six hundred seventy-nine bodies 
were identified, either by family members or on the basis of material evidence (in 
several cases, identity papers and the NKVD search protocols had been found on 
the bodies). Both the Criminal Investigation Report and the Legal Report con- 
tained interviews with witnesses—local residents who supplied a variety of infor- 
mation on arrests and executions. Included in the published reports was a large 
number of photographs depicting the burial sites, the process of exhumation, and 
the autopsies (figs. 1—5). 

Under “Crime Suspects,” the Criminal Investigation Report concluded that 
responsible for the mass murder, in the first place, were the senior officers of the 
NKVD. (An enclosed list identified some of those officers by name, rank, and ethnic 
origin.) “Terrorism against the Ukrainian people” was listed as the “Motive Behind 
the Crime.” The Legal Report echoed these conclusions. 

The case was reported in the local and German press."* 


The Soviet authorities promptly responded. A press release from the Soviet 
Information Bureau of 12 August 1943 stated that the Nazis were responsible for 
the murder of the people exhumed in Vinnytsia: the Germans had tried to ascribe 
their own crimes and their own habits—shooting people in the back of the head 
and burying them alive—to the Soviet people. The report continued in the lan- 
guage of popular belief: “the executioners are drawn to the cemetery, to the graves 
of their own victims.”'* A similar statement, a report by the commissar of a Soviet 
partisan brigade operating in the area, Dmitry Burchenko (an important party 
official from Vinnytsia), addressed to Nikita Khrushchev (then the head of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of Ukraine), was issued in secret. The 
report described the excavations: “photographs are published, testimonies of rela- 
tives, who allegedly identified their close relatives.” He continued: “the population 
is convinced that all the photographs are of victims of the mass extermination of 
Jewish and other populations, organized by the Germans themselves.’”’!” For the 
Nuremberg trial, the Soviet prosecution took a deposition from a German prisoner 
of war, Oberleutnant Erwin Bingel, stationed in the area; as a part of a larger testi- 
mony on the extermination of Jews in Ukraine, he testified that the bodies exhumed 
in Vinnytsia were those of the Jews murdered by the Nazis and their Ukrainian 
collaborators.'® (But the Soviet prosecutors did not bring up the case at the trial.) 


Since the war, the Vinnytsia case has been reexamined several times. Most 
subsequent attempts start with the original exhumations. After the war, several 
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FIGURE |. Skull showing three bullet holes in the 
neck. From Amtliches Material zum Massenmord von 
Winniza (Berlin, 1944), figure 11. 

FIGURE 2. Skull crushed by a blunt object. From 
Amtliches Material zum Massenmord von Winniza, 
figure 25. 

FIGURE 3. Naked corpse of a woman with bullet 
holes in the neck and in the back of the head. 
From Amtliches Material zum Massenmord von 
Winniza, figure 37. 


members of the forensic commissions confirmed the findings, stating that the foren- 
sic reports as published in 1944 were accurate.'’ For the most part, the denial of 
responsibility by the Soviet authorities was not successful. And yet the findings of 
the investigation performed under the Nazi authorities were deeply disturbing: the 
horror of the Soviet terror, so vividly revealed, was compounded by the knowledge 
of similar mass killings committed by those who authorized the digging —with the 
obvious intention of covering up their own crimes. Moreover, forensic data came 
complete with an interpretation. What was to be done with this contaminated evi- 
dence? Rearranged and reframed in different political, historical, and institutional 
contexts, the evidence has amounted to several different stories, each put to a 
different use. From story to story, one thing has remained intact: the forensic data, 
reinforced by the immediate impact of the photographs. It is the bodies themselves 
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FIGURE 4. Bodies exhumed in Gorky Park (the swing set in the background was 
constructed after the bodies were buried). From Amtliches Material zum 
Massenmord von Winniza, figure 93. 


that have become political, symbolic, and emotional capital for anyone eager to 
invest them with an interpretation. 

Most accounts, beginning with the initial Nazi interpretation, have focused on 
separating and categorizing the people involved: who are the victims and who are 
the perpetrators? The Nazis defined identity in terms of ethnicity. According to the 
Criminal Investigation Report, of the 679 identified bodies, 490 were Ukrainians, 
28 Poles, and 161 of “unknown nationality.” On this point, the Nazi investigation 
was later shown to have been deliberately misleading. According to several later 
testimonies, it was explicitly forbidden to acknowledge that there were Jews and 
Russians among the identified victims; also unacknowledged was the fact that 
NKVD officers in uniform were found among the corpses.'® 

While Jews were not mentioned among the victims, the Jewishness of the 
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FIGURE 5. Local woman 
holding the coat of her husband, 
who had been arrested by the 
NKVD on 15 June 1937; the 
coat was found in one of the 
exhumed graves. From Amtliches 
Material zum Massenmord von 
Winniza, figure 129. Reprinted 
in Vinnytsia: zlochyn bez kary. 

Dokumenty, svidchennia, ed. Ie. 
oe: aera on often lapis “. Sverstiuk and O. Skop (Kiev, 
eet a 1994), xvi. 


Bild 129: Frau Anastasija Stvhorezkyj ans Winniz 


NKVD personnel and their informants was emphasized (and rendered in bold 
print). Thus, the Criminal Investigation Report identified the officials blamed for 
the executions not only by name and rank but, in most cases, also by using an addi- 
tional qualification, “Jude”: 

1. Kapitan Morosow (Jude), Leiter des NK VD, 

2. Major Sokolinsky] (Jude), Nachfolger des Kapitan Morosow, 

3. Major Korablow (Jude), Nachfolger des Majors Sokolinskyj, 

4. Kapitan Schablinskyj, Nachfolger des Majors Sokolinskyj, 

5. Schyryn (Jude), Leiter der Geheimen politischen Abteilung ... '° 
Some of the local residents questioned as witnesses reported that arrests were often 
made on the strength of denunciations made by local Jews. 

The Nazi investigators fused an ethnic category, “Jew,” with the institutional 


definition of direct agents of terror, “officers of the NK VD.” Following the theory 
of communism as a “Jewish cause,” they attempted to justify the extermination of 
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the Jews in the occupied areas. Pursuing an obvious local political agenda, they 
presented the evidence as proof of the “Judeo-Bolshevik” (and Judeo-Russian) ter- 
ror aimed against the Ukrainian population. 


The first official agency to review the case after the war was the U.S. Congress. 
The case was investigated at the congressional hearings conducted by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in September 1959. The committee heard 
depositions of witnesses, residents of Vinnytsia who had participated in the 1943 
investigation. (Having fled from Ukraine at the end of the war and later entered 
the United States as refugees, these witnesses testified as American citizens.) The 
title of the published report clearly indicated that this investigation was mainly in- 
terested in the identity of the perpetrator, which had been established, it seemed, 
beyond a reasonable doubt; the title read: The Crimes of Khrushchev.” (This hearing 
took place shortly after Khrushchev’s controversial visit to the United States as the 
head of the Soviet government.) 

A chief witness at the Washington hearing was the émigré journalist testifying 
under the name “Petro Pavlovych”’ (acknowledged as a nom de plume); his legal name, 
as he stated, was “Apollon Trembow.” In his testimony, Pavlovych emphasized the 
ethnic origin of the victims, which, he said, puzzled the local residents: “people did 
not understand . . . why so many were arrested, especially Ukrainians, those of Pol- 
ish descent—half Polish, half Ukrainian—and many Jewish people who were ar- 
rested in our town.””! (The Russians are conspicuously absent from this list.) A num- 
ber of other testimonies on the massacre can be attributed to this person. Thus, in 
1943, under his real name, Apollon Trembovetsky, he covered the exhumations for 
the newspaper published under his editorship in occupied Vinnytsia, Vinnyts’ki visti. 
Pavlovych’s testimony at the congressional hearings differed from Trembovetsky’s 
wartime reporting on several counts, most prominently, as regards the Jews: in his 
1943 publications, he cited Jewishness as the defining feature in the identity of the 
perpetrators, “Judeo-Bolsheviks”’ (zhydo-bil’shovyky), with Stalin worked into the 
scheme of things as a Jewish agent.” 

The bizarre confusion of the witness’s identity mars this testimony. Thus, de- 
scribing the initial discovery of the bodies (on 24 May 1943) by a commission of 
local activists, Pavlovych named among those who opened the first graves, in the 
list of eleven people, “Editor Trembowezky . . . and myself.’*’ Since as “Petro Pav- 
lovych” in Washington, D.C., in September 1959 and as “Apollon Trembowezky” 
in Vinnytsia in May 1943 this person knew different things, a psychologist might 
not be surprised to find his identity doubled. What is surprising is that this confu- 
sion went without comment at the congressional hearings. 

The ethnic identity of the victims and perpetrators did not seem to be of interest 
to the investigators. They were after personal—political—responsibility. Aiming 
to reveal the perpetrator of these crimes, Mr. Richard Arens, staff director of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, prompted the witness: 
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Mr. Arens: Mr. Pavlovych, you have described here with great emotion, may I say, the atroci- 
ties committed in the community in which you lived, Vinnitsa. Now I ask you, what connec- 
tion did Khrushchev have with the perpetration of these atrocities?** 


(In the published report, nine photographs of forensic evidence have been placed 
between the question and the answer that follows.) 


Mr. Pavlovych: The connection of Khrushchev with the massacres at this time not only in 
my community of Vinnitsia, but in many other areas of Ukraine, was simply this: that 
Khrushchev was at the time the first secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party in Ukraine, which was the seat of all political power in that area. All activity of the 
NKVD and the other terror mechanisms were completely in Khrushchev’s hands and, spe- 
cifically, the purges and mass murder were by party order which he promulgated.” 


Another witness, Dr. Malinin, identified as a member of “an official commission,” 
who performed autopsies on the bodies, was asked to authenticate the photographs. 


Mr. Arens: Do the photographs portray accurately the scenes when the bodies were 
discovered? 

Dr. Malinin: Yes; but these photographs cannot begin to portray the screams, the stench in 
the air, and the emotion which permeated the air as the relatives of these innocent victims 
went from body to body undertaking to identify their loved ones.”° 


The photographs, presented as an invitation to experience vicariously the discovery 
of bodies—“‘the stench in the air” and, by metaphoric extension, “the emotion 
which permeated the air”—played a key role in the strategy of persuasion. Dr. Mal- 
inin used forensic evidence to invoke Khrushchev’s complicity in the murder: 


I have here a photograph of a skull which I examined. It portrays the inhuman, bestial 
manner in which Khrushchev’s agents murdered these innocent victims in Vinnitsa. This 
photograph shows a skull which obviously had been crushed by some heavy instrument, 
perhaps a rifle butt.?’ 


The report directs the reader to see the photograph on page 35, which depicts a 
crushed skull; above the photograph is the caption, which appears at the top of each 
page: “The Crimes of Khrushchev.” 

Conducted in the midst of another war—the Cold War—this investigation ob- 
viously had its own political agenda. In this context, the same evidence lent itself 
to a different interpretation, which rested on a different definition of the identity of 
the party responsible for the crime: political authority, invested in a leader, who at 
the time of this investigation served as the leader of the whole country, the Soviet 
Union—the adversary of the United States in the Cold War. 

A number of publications on the Vinnytsia case were issued, from the 1950s 
through the 1980s, by the Ukrainian émigré press in the West. For the Ukrainian 
diaspora, the issue was the knowledge and memory of the mass murder. The attri- 
bution of guilt was a matter of primary importance; the culprit was “Moscow” 
(mostly interpreted as “the Russians”). Again and again, the Vinnytsia massacre 
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was described as “the crime of Moscow in Vinnytsia.” Carried out by the agents 
of the NK VD, it was a crime against the Ukrainian nation, frequently referred to 
as a “genocide,” and as “a forgotten Holocaust.””* 


It was at the end of the 1980s, with Gorbachev’s reform policy emphasizing 
glasnost (openness), that the issue of the Vinnytsia murders was raised in the Soviet 
Ukraine. In the late 1980s—early 1990s, like other revelations of hidden graves, these 
discussions became a part of a broad movement directed against the Soviet system 
that focused on Stalinism. In 1988 the Soviet Ukrainian press started writing about 
the mass burial sites in Vinnytsia, seeking the truth about the matter. The sources 
that fed these articles varied. One of the most prominent, “A Crime Without a 
Punishment,” which appeared in the Soviet republic’s main newspaper The Red 
Ukraine in July 1989 (written by its two Vinnytsia correspondents) opens with a folk 
image: By the highway stands “‘Stalin’s throne”—a mound of earth piled over the 
remains of prisoners who died building this road shortly before the war. This is a 
legend (the journalists explain that the site is a Slavic burial site from the tenth 
century, excavated by archaeologists). And here, continues the report, is another 
local story: In the city of Vinnytsia there is a park; in the park, there are fountains, 
dance floors, and merry-go-rounds; below these attractions, lie the bones of local 
people killed in Stalin’s times. This is not a legend. An eyewitness has stepped for- 
ward, claiming personal knowledge of mass burials in his town; his account has 
been corroborated by the members of the local chapter of the Memorial society. 
The journalists also found a document: issues of the local newspaper, Vinnytsia News 
(published under the German occupying authorities) with coverage of the exhuma- 
tions complete with photographs of the bodies and reports by forensic experts. 
What are these documents “stamped with swastikas”—the work of Nazi propa- 
ganda? In conclusion, the two journalists address the Chief Prosecutor of Ukraine, 
asking him to regard their article as an “official request . . . to undertake a criminal 
investigation into the mass burials of Ukrainian citizens in Vinnytsia.”’? The story 
of the Vinnytsia graves was also reported in a Kiev newspaper, Village News, aimed 
at the Ukrainian rural population; written by its Vinnytsia correspondent (H. 
Drobchak), this article, “Vinnyts’ki Kuropaty” (referring to a mass grave discov- 
ered near Minsk in Belorussia), was addressed to the surviving witnesses of the 
events. The newspaper then published readers’ responses: children of the victims 
stepped forward.” 

Speaking in a peasant idiom, one woman, O. Bulavka, who lived in a village 
near Vinnytsia, told the story of her father, D. V. Iukhimovych, a story like many: 
“On March 8, 1938, they took also my father.” Later, the family learned: “Father 
was sentenced by a troika to 10 years without right of correspondence. And what 
he was sentenced for, nobody said.”’?! “During the war, mother was summoned to 
the German Kommandantur . . . Then a rumor spread that in Vinnytsia they dug up 
graves. People went to look for their kin. I and my sister also went.” (They were not 
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among those who found the body ofa missing family member.) “Later, in the 1960s, 
I found myself in this place again; everything had changed there, grown over. . . . 
Neither monuments, nor crosses.” “After the XXth Party Congress [in 1956], my 
brother wrote to some place. ... In 1959, they sent us a notice that our father was 
innocent.” Clearly, despite the de-Stalinization measures undertaken during 
Khrushchev’s “thaw,” for the family this is a story without closure.” She concludes: 
“We want to know the truth. ””’ 

Presented as local knowledge about the local events—rumors, memories, 
tainted documents—the stories of the Vinnytsia graves told in Ukraine in 1988— 
1989 mixed images from folk legends with legal language, trust in forensic evidence 
with sentiments about the sacred duty to bury the dead properly; charged with 
emotion, these stories searched for the validation of local knowledge. 

This validation came not from a judicial authority, but from historians in the 
West. In 1989, the Ukrainian Historical Association of North America published 
a collection of documents on the case, The Tragedy of Vinnytsia: Materials on Stalin’s 
Policy of Extermination in Ukraine During the Great Purge, 1936—1938. The collection 
included a thorough historical introduction: testimonies of the Ukrainian partici- 
pants in the investigation (some of them had previously appeared in the émigré 
press), excerpts from the 1959 congressional hearings, the Berlin reports from 1944, 
and the photographs.** After careful consideration, the editor, Ihor Kamenetsky, 
Professor Emeritus at Central Michigan University, decided to omit obvious anti- 
Semitic statements, “because [he argued] they are irrelevant to an understanding 
of the Vinnytsia tragedy, and also, because it is pointless to repeat Nazi propa- 
ganda.”*? Kamenetsky explained the Nazi interpretation—in terms to which histo- 
rians would generally subscribe: “At the time of the exhumations, the Nazi Regime 
was involved in mass annihilation of Jews in Poland and Western Europe, and it 
was eager to justify its doings by insisting that Jews had been responsible for Stalin’s 
mass murders during the Great Purges—a claim that was unsubstantiated and his- 
torically absurd.” In pursuit of a morally justified goal, the American historian 
had “doctored” the documents (not without warning the reader: each omission 
is indicated in the text). Once again, Jews disappeared; this time, from the list of 
perpetrators. Striving to cleanse the historical record, the editor also cleansed the 
evidence tainted by the Nazi interpretation. 

In this “politically corrected” form, the documents found their way to readers 
in Ukraine—which gained independence in 1991. In 1994, documents on the Vin- 
nytsia graves, complete with photographs, appeared in the Ukrainian language (is- 
sued in Kiev by a publisher with a telling name, “Resurrection’): Vinnytsia: Crime 
Without a Punishment. Documents, Testimonies.” The edition included excerpts from 
the émigré publications and featured prominently the Berlin reports from 1944— 
translated from the American edition. The editors, Ievgen Sverstiuk (a Ukrainian 
“dissident” from Kiev who had served a prison term under Leonid Brezhnev) and 
Oleksandr Skop (a Ukrainian-American), followed Kamenetsky in omitting the 
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identification ofthe NKVD officers and their informants as Jews (and, like Kamen- 
etsky, they refrained from including the Ukrainian wartime and émigré publica- 
tions marred with anti-Semitic remarks). But unlike the historian Kamenetsky, 
Sverstiuk and Skop, who were addressing a popular audience, did not indicate the 
omissions in the text; the Jews disappeared almost without a trace.** But “the Jew- 
ish question” did not. In the introduction, Sverstiuk did note that the report issued 
by the “fascist administration” emphasized “the ethnic origin” of the NK VD 
officers. On his part, he argued for freedom from prejudice, speaking against the 
“stereotypes” of two kinds—anti-Semitism, which blamed the terror in Ukraine 
in the 1930s on the Jews, and “the present-day anti-Ukrainian stereotypes,” ascrib- 
ing the extermination of Jews in Ukraine to Ukrainians (“helpers of the Ger- 
mans”).*’ The Ukrainian editors “cleansed” the documents of all traces of preju- 
dice, those inscribed in the German wartime report and those potentially implied 
in the fact that this report was now reissued in Ukraine (a nascent nation-state with 
strong nationalist movements)—so as to present the forensic evidence. 

Translated from German into English, then from English into Ukrainian; 
transposed from a professional (legal and historiographical) domain to a public one; 
and framed by an appeal to freedom from ethnic prejudice in the interpretation of 
all forms of terror, the documents that had been “stamped with swastikas” returned 
to Ukraine. Cleansed, it would seem, as they passed through a chain of many hands, 
these documents claimed a prerogative to speak “the truth” to the local people— 
that is, to allow forensic evidence to speak for itself. 

It was not long, however, before complications arose. In 1995, another Ukrain- 
ian translation of the German report, purportedly made from the German original 
(also complete with a set of photographs) appeared in Lviv: Population Slaughter in 
Ukraine. Official Materials About Mass Murder in Vinnytsia.*” This edition also omitted, 
without any indication, the word Jew. Moreover, the editor, Oleg Romaniv (intro- 
duced as a member of the new Ukrainian Academy of Sciences), as if responding 
to Sverstiuk, attacked “two false stereotypes” prevalent in the discussions of Sta- 
linism, but he saw the roots of distortion not in ethnic, anti-Semitic and anti- 
Ukrainian prejudice but, on the contrary, in the idea “that Stalinist terror had an 
international character, from which different groups suffered equally” (and in the 
idea that it was an attack of the communist elite against “honest rank-and-file com- 
munists”’). For Romaniv, the Soviet terror in Ukraine was an action with a goal of 
its own: “genetic cleansing of the [Ukrainian] nation.”*! 

As a result of subtle differences in framing the forensic reports, the two Ukrain- 
ian editions of the same document—while presenting the same evidence—told 
somewhat different stories. Sverstiuk saw in the German reports on the NKVD 
executions in Vinnytsia the story of two terrors that operated on the same territory, 
Stalin’s and Hitler’s, blaming each other. Romaniv saw a story of one terror: Stalin’s. 
The medium (the Nazi investigation and its publications) was as if bracketed off. 
Yet, one can argue that his interpretation of mass executions—as a “genetically” 
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motivated crime committed against Ukrainians as a nation—was made in the im- 
age of the Nazi terror: the Nazi extermination of the Jews provided a paradigm for 
the interpretation of the Soviet terror. In the end, for both local interpreters the 
stories of the two terrors have been inextricably intertwined. 


The Vinnytsia graves were now a local issue, actively debated in the 1990s in 
the local newspapers and at professional gatherings devoted to local history. The 
case was far from closed. While the evidence was there, many questions remained. 
The questions revolved not so much around the issue of evidence (What constitutes 
the evidence of mass murder?) as around the problem of “truth”: What constitutes 
the truth in the case of a state-perpetrated mass murder?” Indeed, what was the 
“truth” demanded in 1989 by the daughter of one of those who had disappeared 
in Vinnytsia in 1938? Perhaps the most important form of truth was a public ac- 
knowledgment by the local authorities—not a legal judgment on the innocence 
of the victims (such as those handed down in the course of the half-hearted de- 
Stalinization of the 1950s), but the acknowledgment of the bodies as a tangible 
presence of the past in “our” life. 

One fact has especially troubled the residents of Vinnytsia: the sacrilege they 
had unwittingly performed dancing and laughing over the remains that lay in un- 
marked graves in the city’s amusement park. Writing in a local newspaper in 1998, 
a native of Vinnytsia (now a professor of medicine in Kiev) addressed his fellow 
citizens, pleading with them not to allow such “sacrilege” to be repeated. (Erected 
over the graves, he complained, was a “laughter cabinet,” equipped with mirrors 
that comically distorted images of the viewers.) This required that all the victims 
of “Stalinist-bolshevik terror” be commemorated by marking the burial sites and 
listing their names. ** 

Throughout the 1990s, local activists have kept trying to force the city and re- 
gional administration into a full official acknowledgment of the Vinnytsia dead. 
The results have not been entirely satisfactory. Thus, in September 1996 a represen- 
tative from the Moscow Memorial who visited the Vinnytsia Memorial society re- 
ported that, as of that day, the city administration continued to claim that the graves 
exhumed in Vinnytsia in 1943 contained the victims of the German occupying 
forces.** (In 1999, the situation was somewhat different—at least in the eyes of the 
central authorities.)*° 

The idea of a monument to the Vinnytsia dead has been fraught with uncer- 
tainty and ambiguity, which has frequently focused on the complex history of com- 
memorations. In 1943, the exhumed bodies were reburied in the city cemetery in 
an Orthodox ceremony attended by the representatives of the highest authorities 
of the Third Reich.*® In the mid-1990s, several local residents, speaking publicly, 
dwelled on the painful dilemma of the monument: according to one journalist in 
1989, witnesses say that the crosses erected on the graves in 1943 bore the inscrip- 
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tion: “Here victims of Stalinism lie buried”; when the Red Army retook Vinnytsia 
in 1944, crosses were replaced by a pillar inscribed: “Here victims of Fascism lie 
buried.”*” Only in April 1993, according to a report at a conference on local history, 
was a monument dedicated “to the victims of totalitarianism”*’ erected at the 
cemetery, at the site previously marked “victims of the German terror, 1941— 
1944.” The uncertainty about the identity of the perpetrator translated into the 
uncertainty about the identity of the victims. ‘Thus, discussing another case (in By- 
kivnia near Kiev) in which the sign on the monument was changed from “Victims 
of Fascism” to “Victims of Stalinism,” another journalist asked: “Eternal memory 
—to whom?” 

Clearly, the uncertainty stems from the entanglement and mirroring of the two 
terrors, Stalin’s and Hitler’s. Each blamed the death of its victims on the other. This 
led to contamination of evidence that occurred, literally, on the crime scene. The 
confusion has been reinforced by the failure of the central and city authorities, long 
after the death of Stalin, and even after the collapse of the Soviet regime, to reveal 
the Stalinist crimes and to commemorate the victims—a failure that has created a 
continuity between Stalinist, post-Stalinist, and post-Soviet authority in the region. 


In 1993-1994, in the independent state of Ukraine, the efforts to tell the true 
story of the Vinnytsia graves took a new turn: documents from the NK VD archives 
started appearing in the public domain. Most of these documents were published 
in the new series “From the Archives of the VGhK-GPU-NKVD-MVD-KGB” 
(abbreviations for the successive organs of state security). The title projects a conti- 
nuity in the security organs involved in the terror, from Lenin’s VChK, through 
several transformations in Stalin’s times, to the post-Stalinist KGB that survived 
until the end of the Soviet regime. The second issue, published in 1994 in Vinnytsia 
and addressed to the general reader, was devoted entirely to the Vinnytsia NK VD: 
Red Millstones. Reminiscences of the Repressed, Members of Their Families, and Witnesses 
of Repressions.°' Under whose authority were these documents published? Side by 
side, on the list of the editorial board for the series stand the names of members of 
the local administration, officers of the Vinnytsia office of the new Ukrainian Secu- 
rity Service (Sluzhba bezpeki Ukrainy, SBU, which replaced the Soviet KGB), local 
historians, and the head of the local chapter of Memorial (based in the museum of 
local history). Who is speaking? The dead, suggests a subhead for the documents 
(‘A Cry From the Grave”); the subtitle gives somewhat conflicting information; 
the English-language annotation confuses the matter still further, identifying the 
documents as “reminiscences of survivors.” 

Most of these accounts (published in excerpts, without any indication as to their 
origin and present location) follow a strict pattern: a brief identification of the 
speaker, followed by excerpts from a testimony in the first person—a detailed story 
of arrest and torture. Here is an (abbreviated) example: 
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DUDNYK, Petro Pavlovych, born in 1911, Deputy Director of the Investigative Depart- 
ment of the NK VD, a witness of repression: 

... Interrogations looked like this: a room, in it, a stool, by the wall, up to five prisoners; 
two investigators walk by them, screaming: “Give me the evidence!” [Davai svidchennia!]* 


Another document, placed later in the book, is identified as a testimony of “SOKO- 
LOV, Mykola Markovych, born in 1892, in Vinnytsia, Russian, a guard at the Sew- 
age Sanitation Station ... sentenced on August 26, 1938 to ten years.” Sokolov 
describes being tortured by Dudnyk; then by another officer, Reder.” (Curiously, 
the NK VD officer Reder has a namesake in one of the investigating German offi- 
cers, whose name appears in the Berlin report and its Ukrainian reprints, Unter- 
sturmfiihrer Reeder.) Reder, along with another NK VD officer, Shyrin, figures prom- 
inently in the stories of many prisoners as a “shock worker” of torture.’ From a 
document of another kind issued by the State Prosecutor’s Office on 25 January 
1940 we learn that Reder, the Department Head of the Vinnytsia NK VD, was 
himself arrested in July 1939. “Asked to say the truth” (dopytannyt po suti—a euphe- 
mism for torture), he admitted having used “illegal methods of investigation” (an- 
other such euphemism); on the next day, Reder hanged himself in his prison cell.” 
Shyrin is also given a say in this publication. The identification runs: “SHYRIN, 
Lazar Naumovych, born in 1901, member of VKP (b), Jewish, Deputy Head of 
Department 4 of the NK VD for the Vinnytsia Province ... Sentenced to death. 
No evidence as to the execution of the sentence.” Speaking in the first person, 
Shyrin relates stories of the arrests and interrogations he performed under pressure 
(he insists) from his commanding officer, the Head of the NK VD Administration 
for the Vinnytsia Province, Captain of State Security Korabl’ov.”° 

There is hardly any doubt that these are excerpts from interrogation protocols, 
drawn from 1938-1940, a period in the terror when repressions continued on a 
large scale but the security organs themselves were thoroughly “purged.”*’ The 
NKVD officers were, in their turn, interrogated under torture. Such is the origin 
of Dudnyk’s and Shyrin’s testimony. At that time, some of their victims were 
prompted to testify against those who had earlier subjected them to beatings. (This 
explains the testimony of Sokolov.) These documents testify to the fact (well known 
to historians) that a reader might find hard to accept: in the Stalinist terror, perpe- 
trators could be also victims. 

Included in this volume is a forensic report entitled “Protocol of a Medical- 
Forensic Investigation of the Mass Murder in Vinnytsia” —this is part of the Berlin 
volume of 1944, a report of the international team of experts. Concluding the books 
are, once again, photographs of the bodies—vivid images of the 1943 exhumations. 
What is missing is a historical commentary: the editors let the “voices from the 
grave’’—and the bodies—speak for themselves. 

In some ways, the reports issued by the authorities of the Third Reich and the 
documents released by the successors of the NKVD are complementary. Thus, in 
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the 1994 Vinnytsia publication, unlike in the 1944 Berlin report, which deliberately 
left out Jews and the NK VD officers from the list of identified victims, there are 
quite a few Jews among the victims as well as a number of NKVD officers. In some, 
but far from all, cases (such as that of Shyrin), several categories used in describing 
the terror merge: a “Jew,” an “NK VD officer” (that is, a perpetrator), and a “victim 
of terror” are one and the same person. Faithfully following the evidence, the edi- 
tors revealed a picture that they might have found difficult to explain; hence their 
silence. 

In the end, filling in the gaps in evidence led to a failure to tell a coherent story. 
In the publication itself, in its very form, one sees elements of another story: the 
story of the permutations of the evidence of terror. This publication reveals an am- 
bivalent desire to reveal the “truth” without identifying and interpreting the evi- 
dence. But the evidence stands no chance of speaking for itself: selective presenta- 
tion of the documents suggests an interpretation. Indeed, in the absence of 
commentary and narrative the judgment remains ambiguous, though highly sug- 
gestive: the arrangement of the documents indicates that the arrests, beatings, and 
executions of 1937—1938 were deemed illegal barely months after the fact and 
that the torturers were punished. Were readers of this edition to come to this con- 
clusion, it would run contrary to historical record: there is a consensus among histo- 
rians that the “purging” of the NKVD personnel involved in the mass executions 
of 1937-1938 was a part of the general dynamic of terror, which started before 
1937 and continued well after 1940. 

This and other publications seem to suggest that the chain of succession in the 
organs of state security has been interrupted: officers of the Ukrainian Security 
Service, who as members of a successor organization have the NK VD documents 
in their custody, by making these documents public, clearly purport to set them- 
selves apart from the Soviet organs of terror. Again and again, they take it upon 
themselves to speak for history, memory, and justice. 

Thus, speaking at a conference on local history (in 1993), the head of the 
Ukrainian Security Service for Vinnytsia, General Kaliuzhny, reported that the 
senior officers of the NKVD in Vinnytsia responsible for the executions of the late 
1930s had been condemned to death in 1940 by the Military Tribunal of the 
NKVD in Kiev. (Among them are those named in the German report as members 
of the “Judeo-NK VD,” Korablev [Korabl’ov] and Morozov; unlike the German 
report, General Kaliuzhny’s report identified their ethnicity as “Russian.”’) He fur- 
ther noted that in the course of rehabilitation of the terror victims in the 1950s 
these sentences were not reversed: “the Decision of the Court was recognized as 
correct!” He went on to say that at present, rehabilitation of those residents of Vin- 
nytsia who fell victims to “groundless repressions” in the late 1930s had been practi- 
cally completed: “Their honest names have been returned to the people. Justice 
has triumphed.” Thus, while insisting on discontinuity in repressions conducted by 
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the successive organs of state security, General Kaliuzhny claimed continuity in the 
process of “rehabilitation” conducted by the same organs—an ambiguous position 
at the very least. 

And justice does not stop for the security officers with the reversal of legal judge- 
ments. Since 1992 (continues Kaliuzhny’s report), the Ukrainian Security Service 
started working on a “book-memorial,” a series entitled Rehabilitated by History, 
which would list the names of local victims who died in the years of “totalitarian” 
rule.” The general concludes his conference report with the key formula of the 
Orthodox mass for the dead: “May they have eternal memory” [ Vichna im pam’- 
iat’].°? Custodians of the archives of the terror, officers of state security had become 
the keepers of the memory of the dead. 

The popular press seems to have recognized the right of state security to speak 
for history and memory and accepted its judgement that “justice prevailed.” Sev- 
eral statements to this effect appeared in the mid-1990s in the Vinnytsia newspa- 
pers. One such article, entitled “The Truth About the Crime,” reported that in the 
independent Ukraine the crimes of the “totalitarian regime” are no longer hidden: 
the truth has been revealed in a number of editions issued with the participation 
of the Security Service, culminating in Rehabilitated by History. A “memorial” pre- 
pared cooperatively by the Security Service, local historians, and journalists, this 
book would take the place of a “monument” to the dead.® The book was meant to 
achieve what attempts to erect a monument over the bodies of the dead failed to 
do: to “put together the slaughtered nation.” 

Thus, beginning in the mid-1990s, the local press has been calling for a moral 
consensus on the old problem of the Vinnytsia dead. An authoritative voice has 
sounded, speaking through the organs of historical scholarship and through the 
popular press, in legal language, in historical terms, and in ecclesiastical idiom— 
the voice of the Ukrainian Security Service. Its main claim to authority is based 
on the fact that this organization represents a new Ukraine, a nation-state now 
independent from the Soviet Union. The community has reinvented itself, and has 
done it both locally, in Vinnytsia’s residents assembling, if not around the graves of 
its martyred ancestors, then around the book of their names, and nationally, in 
Ukraine’s cutting off of the national community from the global context of the total- 
itarian state.°! 


And yet there has been no closure to the story. When this study was completed, 
I was contacted by a Vinnytsia activist who participates in a renewed public effort 
to press the local authorities into a full acknowledgment of the bodies. These efforts 
(beginning in 1996—1998) focus on a specific demand: to turn the whole of the city 
park, in which there is reason to believe still other mass graves remain unexhumed 
and in which to this day people (literally) dance on the graves, into a huge monu- 
ment to the dead—a memorial park.” The residents who rallied to this demand— 
vigorously opposed by the city authorities—have cut themselves off from estab- 
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lished institutions that were politically or professionally invested in the public dis- 
cussions of the Vinnytsia dead. Their moral pathos stems from the awareness of a 
new situation: in recent years, the intense emotions and memorializing impulse 
that came to the fore in the late 1980s and early 1990s have lost their broad pub- 
lic appeal: 


Our main problem today is the atrophy of conscience: almost nothing is shameful, painful 
or horrifying anymore. ... At present, there are hardly any people left in the city who do 
not know that the park stands on an execution burial site, but there are still very few who 
are troubled by this. “Here you are again with your graves! History has stuffed the whole 
earth with corpses! What do we have to do with this? Yes, I know that they shot people here 
once upon a time, but this was a long time ago, and I like strolling here! How much more 
can one go on about history, why do I have to constantly look back, and not live a normal 
life of today, build tomorrow for myself and my children, have fun? ...” If only this were 
the position of the city authorities alone! No, the authorities rely on the position of the 
majority. 


These heartfelt words describe an attitude characteristic of the current state in the 
process of “coming to terms with the past”: not exactly a denial or forgetting, but 
an inclusion of the criminal modality of the past into the imperfect present. And 
yet, there is no consensus: a minority group continues to press the issue. Clearly, 
the efforts to “dig up” and to “put to rest” the bodies of the Soviet terror have 
remained incomplete. 


What we have seen is an ongoing process of investigating, documenting, inter- 
preting, and commemorating a case of state-perpetrated mass murder that took 
place in the Soviet Union in the late 1930s. I have tried to show the difficulties of 
telling a story of terror—a story focused on the bodies of victims—from the initial 
exhumations some five years after the executions to public debates in the commu- 
nity that continue to this day, building upon the involved history of previous 
investigations. 

No doubt, in a large measure these difficulties stem from the simple political 
fact that the most unlikely partners, motivated by contradictory political goals, have 
joined hands in investigating the crime. As I have tried to show, difficulties also 
stem from the contradictory conventions of epistemological and political correct- 
ness followed by these investigating agencies: the judicial authorities of the Third 
Reich during World War II cynically mobilized against “the bolshevik crimes 
against humanity”; the U.S. Congress, in the course of the Cold War, also in pursuit 
of international human rights; historians (Ukrainian historians in the U.S.) in pur- 
suit of historical “truth,” trying to play by the rules of historical evidence; human 
rights and national-revival activists in Ukraine, relying on the authority of “West- 
ern” science (forensic and historical); journalists of the new Ukrainian free press, 
representing the local community in their search for “truth”; and, finally, officers 
of the Security Service of Ukraine, after the republic’s secession from the Soviet 
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Union, speaking for justice, history, and memory. I would argue that the difficulty 
is also inherent in the very nature of the subject—difficulties that stem from the 
specific circumstances of the Soviet terror and, in an anthropological key, difficulties 
of explaining, representing, and commemorating an act in which society destroys 
members of its own body social. 

In the end, what the multiple attempts to tell the story of the Vinnytsia bodies 
make clear is a profound confusion, on the part of investigators and mourners alike, 
about the meaning of the Soviet terror. For the most part, this is not a confusion 
about the facts, but about the meaning—that is, about representations and inter- 
pretations—of these facts. (In spite of all the complexities, “what happened” ap- 
pears to be clear by both legal and commonsense standards.) The “facts” are in 
evidence, beginning with the most irrefutable “fact” of all, the body; but there is 
no satisfactory story—no story that might explain what happened. Invested by cul- 
ture with a special symbolic power reinforced by the modern authority of forensic 
science, the body failed to testify to the “truth.” The trust in forensic evidence might 
be justified even in spite of its Nazi origin, but the hope that this “hard” evidence 
would solve the problem of blame, guilt, or collective identity is an illusion. 

A close look at the accounts reveals a number of anxieties and tensions. There 
is a significant unease about not being able to separate the murderers from the 
victims: a crime without punishment seems to be less ofa burden to the community 
than a crime without an innocent victim. And there is a strong need to categorize 
the groups. These needs and anxieties are clearly visible in attempts to manipulate 
the evidence and the representations. Many such attempts are aimed at the ethnic 
cleansing of evidence: on several occasions, the ethnically alien have been elimi- 
nated from the ranks of murderers and victims, in the interests of separation and 
group cohesion. Most often, the stumbling block has been the Jews—a category 
that, to this day, has retained its remarkable power to evoke collective anxieties. 
Yet another factor has influenced the interpretation of the crime: the enormous 
power of the image of the Holocaust. Indeed, several interpreters write (or read) 
the Vinnytsia massacre as a story of the willful extermination of an entire ethnic 
group. It is a tragic irony that this interpretation starts with the Nazis, who blamed 
the Soviet terror on the Jews. While this interpretation has not been voiced in the 
recent discussions of the Vinnytsia case (neither have the “Russians” as an ethnic 
group been openly named as a culprit), the power of ethnic categories prompts 
some interpreters today to ascribe the blame not just to the aliens (“they”’ did it to 
“us”), but to an alien nation. In this and other cases, the problem of how to make 
sense of terror appears to be solved when the mass murder is viewed in the context 
of another nation: hence the use of bodies for national self-determination.® These 
feelings have found a strong expression in the very fact that the bodies of victims— 
a deeply ingrained symbol of the body of the nation—have become a focal point of 
representations and emotions. And these days, the graves in Vinnytsia are discussed 
mainly in the local press, which presents them by analogy with other national 
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graves, in Ukraine and Belorus (“another Kuropaty”); hardly any attempts have 
been made to connect the Vinnytsia dead to the (hundreds of thousands) bodies 
discovered in practically every Soviet city, including the center of Moscow. The past 
is mastered by being made, literally, into another country. 


Today, one frequently hears that people in the former Soviet Union have failed 
to come to terms with their troubled past. The evidence of the crimes is there, but 
the evidence that might be satisfying in legal and in historiographical terms has 
clearly failed to provide a satisfactory answer to the fundamental questions that 
trouble both residents and strangers who want to know the “truth”: What really 
happened? And how are we to live with it today? And if I put the word “truth” in 
quotation marks, it is not to introduce postmodernist doubt (moreover, this story 
leaves no room for historical or moral relativism), but to show that the truth includes 
moral clarity, a clean historical record, and an emotional release that has been hard 
to achieve. 

For many, the Holocaust is a terror so extreme and unique that it raises the 
question of the limits of comprehension, interpretation, and representation. Per- 
haps making sense of the state-perpetrated mass murder that targets its own popu- 
lation is no easier challenge. The difficulty lies in the very nature of the regime that 
formally came to an end in 1991. Among the obvious factors are those specific 
circumstance of the suicidal terror practiced in the years of Stalin’s rule that have 
been vividly revealed in the story of the Vinnytsia executions. The reasons also lie 
in the slow disintegration of the Soviet regime from within, which left no room for 
emotional closure. Thus, long after Stalin’s death the Soviet state remained politi- 
cally associated with Stalinism, and to this day, one can detect elements of the politi- 
cal and social culture associated with the Soviet regime. There is yet another politi- 
cal circumstance: the separation from the Soviet Union of nation-states that claim 
a separate lineage. A compounding factor is the entanglement of the two terrors, 
Stalin’s and Hitler’s, which occasionally makes both the evidence and the interpre- 
tation almost inseparable. There are problems of interpretation inherent in the 
fact that the “digging” of the late 1980s is separated from the crime by some fifty 
years; inevitably, one has to rely on evidence that has passed through many hands 
and on stories inscribed in previous stories. 

I believe that there are also deeper problems, which are moral and psychologi- 
cal. These problems reveal themselves in the specific strategies of coming to terms 
with the past taken by people in the former Soviet Union. We see an age-old strat- 
egy of categorizing the murderers and victims into clear-cut groups so as to make 
the motif of the crime seem self-explanatory—a strategy that has frequently turned 
the past terror into an instrument of group identity used on behalf of a group that 
strives to define itself against “the other.” An alternative seems to be a culture of 
acknowledgment of the past based on “facts”—that is, on judicial and historio- 
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graphic detachment, without the guilt, shame, horror, and other emotions atten- 
dant on a sense of involvement. 

As I bring this essay to a close, Vinnytsia residents continue to reopen the poi- 
gnant question of the restless bodies. In place of closure, I would propose the oppo- 
site: prying open a discussion of yet another “unmasterable past.” 

The suffering and the horror caused by “what happened” cannot be ques- 
tioned, but the categories used to explain what happened, the “stories” told, and 
the uses of terror in the service of political goals and identity needs can and should 
be questioned. And if the bodies of Vinnytsia can be used as a test case for deter- 
mining the status of the Soviet terror in present-day political and social culture, the 
case calls into question the possibility of mastering this (or any?) murderous past in 
a memorial culture that reaches beyond politically usable rituals.°’ A legal explana- 
tion might be easier to come by, and achieving “Nuremberg” (or “Hague”) justice 
might be easier than erecting a memorial in a local community.” 

But what is local? As today some Vinnytsia activists insist that the city’s “Park 
of Culture and Recreation” be declared a “memorial park,” so, ten years earlier, 
their Moscow counterparts spoke of “the country built on bones”; and to declare 
the whole of the old country a “memorial park” lies beyond the pale of possibility. 
“We want to know the truth,” demanded a daughter of one of the many dead in 
1989. Perhaps homage to the dead lies in admitting that as yet her plea remains 
unanswered, and no memorial commemorates the dead. 


Notes 


I owe a debt of gratitude to Ihor Mazylo, who has generously supplied publications from 
the Vinnytsia press. I am enormously indebted to Maryna Shleimovych for sharing 
information and opinion. Expert opinion was provided by Nikita Okhotin of the Mos- 
cow chapter of Memorial and Amir Weiner of Stanford University. None of them is 
responsible for views put forth in this article. Iam grateful to Laura Engelstein, Peter 
Holquist, Jan Plamper, Yury Slezkine and other colleagues who read the manuscript 
and suggested revisions. The phrase “the bodies of terror” was coined (in another con- 
text) by Mikhail Ryklin. Research assistance has been funded by the German and West 
European Center at the University of California, Berkeley. The work was written while 
in residence at the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences, which provided a stimulating environment, a critical audience, and 
financial support. 

1. Associated Press, 15 September 1989; cited in Nanci Adler, Victims of Soviet Terror: The 
Study of the Memorial Movement (Westport, Conn., 1993), 95. For discussion of popular 
memory and the Stalinist past, see also Kathleen E. Smith, Remembering Stalin’s Victims: 
Popular Memory and the End of the USSR (Ithaca, N.Y., 1996). 

2. Aleksandr Mil’chakoy, “V poiskakh utrachennoi pamiati” (In search of lost memory), 
Izvestiia, 12 November 1988; “Kak sobrat’ ubityi narod” (How to put together the 
slaughtered nation), Vecherniata Moskva, 18 February 1992. See also Aleksandr Mil’cha- 
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kov, “KGB: rasstrel’nye spiski naideny,” Vecherniaia Moskva, 28 November 1990. Unless 
otherwise noted, all translations are my own. 

3. Moscow News, No. 27, 1988. 

4. Cultural historians and anthropologists who have written about the demise of the so- 
cialist regimes in Eastern Europe have noted the political significance and symbolic 
value of the dead bodies—of the nation’s political leaders, heroes, and anonymous vic- 
tims. See Katherine Verdery, The Political Lives of Dead Bodies: Reburial and Postsocialist 
Change (New York, 1999); Istvan Rév, “Parallel Autopsies,” Representations 49 (Winter 
1995): 15-30; and Bette Denich, “Dismembering Yugoslavia: National Ideologies and 
the Symbolic Revival of Genocide,” American Ethnologist 21 (1994): 367-90. 

5. Jacques Le Goff, “Memory,” in his History and Memory (New York, 1992), 89. As Le 
Goffnoted, while any community depends on a proper burial of its ancestors for collec- 
tive identity, the Christian tradition links the remains of a martyr (frequently placed at 
the center of a church) to the concept of collective memory and to the promise of re- 
demption and resurrection. In modern times, this notion found expression in a new 
form of monument erected after World War I, the tomb of the unknown soldier. The 
topic has given rise to a vast research literature; see, for example, Reinhart Koselleck 
and Michael Jeisman, eds., Der politische Totenkult: Kriegerdenkmdler in der Moderne (Mu- 
nich, 1994). In postsocialist countries, the exhumed bodies of the victims of commu- 
nism were expected to signify the death of the old regime and the resurrection of the 
past as well as the creation of a new community united in the memory of its martyred 
“ancestors”; see Verdery, Political Lives, 113, 164 n. 63, and passim. 

6. In the body of this article, the toponym Vinnytsia and other proper names are translit- 
erated from Ukrainian (the Library of Congress system); in quotations from other 
sources, I have retained the transliteration of the original. 

7. This formula—‘“without right of correspondence”—is known as a deliberate euphe- 
mism for death sentences. 

8. While the fact is beyond any doubt, the documented evidence on the executions of 
the local population is scarce. One recent Vinnytsia publication, referring to archival 
sources, lists executions from the first months of occupation: 25 people (hostages) shot 
on 29 July; 250 people shot in August; 1,200 people shot on 13 September; 19,000 
residents of Vinnytsia shot on 19 September 1941; see I. V. Mazylo, “Vinnytsia v roky 
Velykoi Vitchyznianoi viiny,” Vinnytsi—630. Materialy i Vinnyts’kot naukovo-teoretichnoi 
konferentsu, 1363-1993 (Vinnytsia, 1993), 89. (It is not specified whether these execu- 
tions were of Jews.) In his comprehensive survey of sources on the German occupation 
of Ukraine, Western historian Karel C. Berkhoff lists a few published sources on the 
extermination of Jews in Ukraine; “Ukraine Under Nazi Rule, 1941-1944: Sources 
and Finding Aids,” Jahrbücher für Geschichte Osteuropas 45 (1997): 85-103 and 273-309; 
see 299—304. Estimates of the number of Jewish victims range from about 20,000 (resi- 
dents of Vinnytsia recorded in the Yad Washem Holocaust registry) to 130,000 (total 
number of Jews transported to and killed in this area); see A. I. Kruglov, Unichtozhenie 
evreiskogo naseleniia Ukrainy v 1941—1945 godakh (Mogilev-Podol’skii, 1997). It should be 
noted that in the Soviet Union research and publications on the extermination of the 
Jews (as well as commemorations) were actively discouraged. Only in recent years have 
monuments been erected on the graves of the murdered Jews. A book that appeared 
after this article was completed, Amir Weiner, Making Sense of War: The Second World 
War and the Fate of the Bolshevik Revolution (Princeton, 2001), deals with the Vinnytsia 
Jews during the war; see chap. 5 and the afterword. 

9. For a detailed discussion of the circumstances surrounding the Vinnytsia exhumations, 
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15. 


16. 


see Ihor Kamenetsky, ed., The Tragedy of Vinnytsia: Materials on Stalin’s Policy of Extermina- 
tion in Ukraine During the Great Purge, 1936—1938 (Toronto, 1989), 22—30. For general 
information on such investigations, see Alfred M. de Zayas, Die Wehrmacht- 
Untersuchungsstelle. Deutsche Ermittlungen über alliierte Völkerrechtsverletzungen im weiten 
Weltkrieg (Munich, 1979); abridged translation: The Wehrmacht War Crimes Bureau, 
1939-1945 (Lincoln, Nebr., 1989). For a discussion of motives behind such investiga- 
tions, see 16, 121—26 of the English edition; chap. 24 of the German edition (chap. 22 
of the English edition) briefly deals with the Vinnytsia case. Three major publications 
resulted from such Wehrmacht investigations, in addition to the one on Vinnytsia, Am- 
tliches Material zum Massenmord von Katyn (Berlin, 1943), and (on Lviv) Bolschewistische 
Verbrechen gegen Kriegsrecht und Menschlichkeit (Berlin, 1941). 

It is also the first forensic investigation of a mass murder perpetrated by a government 
against its own population. This conclusion was also reached by Anatoly A. Taranenko, 
in his Crimes Without Punishment: Forensic Aspects of the Vinnytsia Case and Other Sites of 
Mass Execution by Soviet State Security Organs (Doctoral diss., Universitas Libera 
Ucrainensis, Munich, 1991) (Birmingham, Ala., 1995). 

M. Seleshko, “Vinnytsia—The Katyn of Ukraine. A Report by an Eyewitness,’ Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly 5, no. 3 (1949): 243. See also his memoirs, Mikhailo Seleshko, Vinnytsia. 
Spomyny perekladacha komisii doslidiv zlochyniv NKVD v 1937-1938, ed. Vasil’ Veriga (New 
York, 1991). 

Amtliches Material zum Massenmord von Winniza (Berlin, 1944). 

A survey of local press coverage can be found in a pamphlet by Ap. Trembovets’kii, 
Llochyn u Vinnytsi (Vinnytsia, [1943]); another such propaganda pamphlet appeared in 
Belorussian, Cheka, GPU i NKVD u Vin’nitsy (n.p. [a footer shows a German title], n.d.). 
A study of German popular opinion, based on the regular “Situation-” and ‘“Morale- 
Reports” (Lage- und Stimmungsberichte) compiled by the Nazi authorities, cites an SD’s 
digest that noted comments of the population to the effect that Germans had no right 
to “get worked up” about such actions of the Soviets because on the German side Poles 
and Jews have been “done away with” in much greater numbers. See Ian Kershaw, 
Popular Opinion and Political Dissent in the Third Reich: Bavaria 1933—1945 (Oxford, 
1983), 366. 

Entitled “Ocherednaia provokatsiia fashistskikh liudoedov” [Another provocation of 
the fascist cannibals], the report from Sovinformbiuro appeared on 12 August 1943, in 
Izvestiia and Pravda. 

The American historian who discovered this archival document in the 1990s, Amir 
Weiner, comments that both Nikita Khrushchev and Dmitry Burchenko knew about 
the mass executions and the identity of their perpetrators. See Amir Weiner, “The Mak- 
ing of a Dominant Myth: the Second World War and the Construction of Political 
Identities with the Soviet Polity,” Russian Review 55 (October 1996): 656. 

In his testimony (taken on 15—21 August 1945), Erwin Bingel, POW no. 2406004, 
described several acts of extermination that he witnessed in September 1941, including 
a massacre in the city park in Vinnytsia conducted by a “horde of Ukrainians, let loose 
and commanded by SS officers.” The bodies, claimed Bingel, were buried in a pit in 
the park. He further testified to have witnessed, in the summer of 1943, in the park, 
the exhumation of the bodies, according to the German authorities, victims shot by the 
Soviet security service. “What I saw was this: in front of the previously mentioned pit 
the corpses had been laid out in long rows so that the town’s population could not fail 
to be aware of them. These corpses were the same that had been placed in the pit two 
months [sic] previously. There was not the slightest doubt that this was so”; “The Exter- 
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mination of Two Ukrainian Jewish Communities, Testimony of a German Army 
Officer Oberleutnant (Lieutenant) Erwin Bingel POW No. 2406004,” Yad Washem 
Studies no. 3 (1959): 311. The publication did not identify who took this testimony and 
under what circumstances. Yet, as indicated in a footnote on 320, a different part of 
Bingel’s testimony, concerning the treatment of Soviet prisoners of war, was presented 
at the Nuremberg trial by the assistant to the Chief Prosecutor Yu. V. Pokrovsky, who 
claimed to have taken it personally; see Trial of the Major War Criminals Before the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal, Nuremberg, 14 November 1945-1 October 1946 (Nuremberg, 
1946), 7: 395-97. Yad Washem Studies published this highly questionable document 
without any commentary, thus tacitly claiming the Vinnytsia bodies as Jewish. 

For confirmation of the forensic findings by members of the International Commission 
of Foreign Medical Examiners, see Dr. Cazzaniga from Royal University of Milan, in 
a letter to US. Senator John M. Butler in 1959, in Kamenetsky, Tragedy of Vinnytsia, 
137; Dr. Niilo Pesonen of Finland, in a letter to Taranenko of 18 July 1973, in Tara- 
nenko, Crimes Without Punishment, 121—22. De Zayas interviewed four members of the 
Forensic Commission from German Universities; de Zayas, Wehrmacht War Crimes Bu- 
reau, 316 n. 9. 

See Harvard University Refugee Interview Project, no. 548, 24 April 1951, 7 (this doc- 
ument was first used by Weiner, “Making ofa Dominant Myth,” 656 n. 78); “Interview 
with an Eyewitness in August 1987,” Kamenetsky, Tragedy of Vinnytsia, 61; Seleshko, 
Vinnytsia, 79 and 92. 

Amtliches Material... von Winniza, 143. 

House Committee on Un-American Activities, The Crimes of Khrushchev. Part 1. 86th 
Cong., Ist sess., 1959. 

Ibid., 18. 

Trembovets’kii, Z/ochyn u Vinnytsi, 9, 17. 

Crimes of Khrushchev, 18. 

Ibid., 20. 25. Ibid., 30. 

Ibid. 27. Ibid., 32. 

Major publications include: Zlochyn Moskvy u Vinnytsi [The Crime of Moscow in Vin- 
nytsia] (New York, 1951); The Crime of Moscow in Vynnytsia, introduction by John F 
Stewart (Edinburgh, 1952) (also printed in New York in 1951); “Moscow’s Crime in 
Vinnitsia,” Russian Oppression in Ukraine: Reports and Documents (London, 1962); An- 
thony Dragan, Vinnytsia: A Forgotten Holocaust ( Jersey City, N.J., 1986); and Antin Dra- 
gan, Pam’iataimo pro Vinnytsiu [Remember Vinnytsia] (Jersey City, NJ., 1986). (Dra- 
gan’s brochure—written by a participant in the exhumations—was reprinted in 1992 
in Vinnytsia.) Yet another publication, Vinnitsa. Crime et exptation (in French), is a piece 
of fiction, complete with dialogue and action, depicting a Moscow-driven attempt to 
“exterminate” the Ukrainians as a “nation” (“le terme creux des nazis: ‘nation’’’), directed 
and executed by people with obvious Jewish names. The volume bears no indication 
of the author, place, and year of publication; British Library Catalogue and the French 
bibliographic reference source Biblio date this edition 1945; the quotation is from 
page 12. 

L. Pastushenko and V. Savtsov, “Zlochyn bez kary,” Radians’ka Ukraina, 1 July 1989. 
See H. Drobchak, “Vinnyts’ki Kuropaty,” Si’ls’ki visti, 4 June 1989; and responses: G. 
Bibyk, “My pam/iataiemo” [I remember], Stilski visti, 2 September 1989; Ivan Volo- 
sheniuk, “Ia shche dumaiu zhyty...” [Iplan to live still. . . ], S¢’ls’ki visti, 13 September 
1989; O. Bulavka, “Khochemo znaty pravdu” [We want to know the truth], Si’ls’ki 
visti, 4 November 1989; N. G. Potiekhina, “Proshchannia” [Farewell], Sils’ki visti, 30 
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November 1989. See also Ivan Gres’, “Sviate dilo. Notatki iz zustrichi v KDB res- 
publiky,” [Sacred duty. Notes from a meeting in the republican KGB], S?’lski visti, 6 
December 1989. 

“Troikas” (which operated widely in 1937—1938) were committees of three NKVD 
officers empowered to mete out sentences (including death sentences) in place of trials. 
Official acknowledgments of wrongful deaths made after Stalin’s death, in the years of 
Khrushchev’s rule (beginning in 1956), focused on judicial reversals of convictions (the 
so-called rehabilitation); they stopped short of revealing the full extent and concrete 
circumstances of the terror (or producing the remains of the victims); neither large- 
scale public discussions of the terror nor commemorations of the victims took place. 
The process came to a halt in the mid-1960s. 

Bulavka, ““Khochemo znaty pravdu.” 

Kamenetsky, Tragedy of Vinnytsia. 

Ibid., xvi. 36. Ibid. 

Vinnytsia: zlochyn bez kary. Dokumenty, svidchennia, ed. Ie. Sverstiuk and O. Skop (Kiev, 
1994). 

Cf. Amtliches Material. . . von Winniza, 143-46, 148-49, 179, 190, 202-3, 212, 252, 270; 
Kamenetsky, Tragedy of Vinnytsia, 151, 151, 160, 163, 165, 167, 214, 216; Sverstiuk and 
Skop, Vinnytsia: zlochyn bez kary, 116, 117, 127, 131, 133, 136, 141, 143. 

Sverstiuk and Skop, Vinnytsia: zlochyn bez kary, 9-10. 

Narodovbyostvo v Ukraini. Ofitsiini materialy pro masovi vbyvstva u Vinnytsi, ed., trans., with 
introduction by Oleg Romaniv (L'viv, 1995) (endorsed by the Lviv chapter of the Me- 
morial society and the Free University of Ukraine). 

Ibid., 8—9. 

What constitutes evidence of a mass murder is the question that troubled the contestants 
in the infamous Faurisson affair. 

See V. Zapadniuk, “I khai pom’iane ikh narod ... ” [And let the people remember 
them... ], Vynnychchyna, 17 June 1998. 

V. A. Kucherinenko, “20 sentiabria 1996 g. Poezdka v Vinnitsu. Vstrecha s predseda- 
telem Vinnitskogo regional’nogo otdeleniia ‘Memoriala’ L. R. Karoevoi” (the archive 
of the Moscow Memorial). 

A clear acknowledgment of the fact that the graves exhumed in Vinnytsia by the Ger- 
man occupying authorities contained victims of the NKVD was voiced by the Military 
Prosecutor of Central Ukraine, Head ofthe Department of Rehabilitation A. I. Amons, 
in his afterword to the collection of archival documents on the terror in the Western 
Ukraine: Politychni represii na Podilli (20—30—i rr. XX st.) [Political repressions in the 
Podolia], compiled by V. Iu. Vasiliev et al., (Vinnytsia, 1999). (He gives the dates: 
1937—1941, with the peak in 1937-1938.) 

When the bodies were laid to rest in 1943 (which took nineteen days), Gebietskommis- 
sar Morgenfeld, a representative of “Reichsministry of Propaganda, Reichkommissar- 
iat and Generalkommissariat,” laid the first wreath at the grave, on behalf of “the Ger- 
man people and their leader, Adolf Hitler.” The funeral mass was served by the high- 
ranking Orthodox clergy. In one of the eulogies for the dead, Hrihory, the Bishop of 
Vinnytsia, called for hatred for the “Judeo-Bolshevik red barbarians” and unity with 
the “liberators,” “the brotherly German people.” He concluded by addressing the Al- 
mighty: “Let us raise our prayers to the throne of our Heavenly Father so that he settles 
the souls of our murdered brothers and sisters, who lie here, and of all those who were 
shot, starved to death, and tortured in prisons, in exile, and at hard labor in the dwelling 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—where all the righteous ones rest.” (from Trembovet- 
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ski, Zlochyn u Vinnytst, 42, 50—51). Bishop Hrihory’s rhetorical choices are painfully 
ambiguous: What prompted him to place the victims of Judeo-Bolshevism in the dwell- 
ing of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the territory shared by Christians and Jews? (Other 
ritual formulas were readily available.) 

Drobchak, “Vinnyts’ki Kuporaty.” 

The inscription actually says “Memorial to the victims of the communist-totalitarian 
[komuno-totalitarnogo| regime 1930-1940.” A memorial at the cemetery “Pidlisnomu,” 
on the site of the 1943 reburial, includes a chapel erected by the Ukrainian Ortho- 
dox Church. 

A. T. Davydiuk and N. D. Gnatyshyna, “Vykryttia u Vinnytsi pokhovan’ zhertv maso- 
vykh represii 1937-1938 rr.,” 1944-1994. Materialy LL-1 istoryko-krateznavchoi konferent- 
sii “Vinnytsia ...” (Vinnytsia, 1994), 66. The speakers’ anger is clearly focused on the 
newly revealed Soviet terror. Another resident in 1994 made a still stronger statement 
on the greater importance of the Soviet terror and made new accusations. He tells a 
local story: after the return of the Soviet Army in March 1944, those women who iden- 
tified their husbands for the German investigators were shot in Gorky Park and thrown 
into the same graves. “The Fascists were condemned a long time ago,”—he con- 
cludes—“‘but those who committed crimes under the leadership of the communist 
party here, at home, have been made heroes”; Petro Mel’nychuk, “Bil’shovyts’kyi fa- 
shyzm” [The Bolshevik Fascism], Narodna gazeta, no. 16 [147], (April 1994). (The story 
about the mass execution of a hundred women in the park in March 1944 has been 
debated in the local press: see, for example, Ivan Volosheniuk, “Pam/iati sta zhinok,” 
Vinnychchyna, 25 March 1998, and an interview with the head of the regional office of 
the Ukrainian Security Service I. Zagorodny in Vinnyts’kt vidomosti (16 April 1998), in 
which General Zagorodny questions the validity of this story.) The permutations of the 
memorial inscription continue: On 18 January 2000, a group of activists, opposed by 
the local authorities, attempted to erect another memorial—a makeshift monument in 
the city park. The inscription read: “To the victims of the Stalinist repressions 1936— 
1941, 1944” (1944” refers to the execution of the people accused of participating in 
the German investigation); see “Pam’iatnyi kamin’—zhertvam stalins’kykh represii,” 
Vinnychchyna, 22 January 2000. (For more information, see note 65.) 

See V. Bilkei, “Vichna pam’iat’—komu?” [Eternal memory—to whom?], $77/s’ki visti, 
18 August 1989. Sverstiuk, in the introduction to Vinnytsia: zlochyn bez kary, also cited 
the Bykivnia case and also bitterly lamented that the Soviet officials have ascribed their 
own crimes to the “fascists” (7—9). 

Chervont zhorna. Spogady represovanykh, chlenw ikh rodyn, svidkiv represti, compiled by V. M. 
Vitkovs’ky, V. M. Tymchuk, I. V. Mazylo (Vinnytsia, 1994). 

Chervoni zhorna, 14. 

Ibid., 28. 

Ibid., 11. 

Ibid., 33—34. 

Ibid., 31. As we know from other sources, Korabl’ov was also tried and condemned to 
death (he attempted suicide, but was saved to face an execution). Another high-ranking 
NKVD officer, Sokolyns’ky [Sokolinsky], was executed in the late 1930s; see an early 
newspaper report, Anatolii Ben, “Protest,” Molod’ Ukrainy, 21 September 1988. On 
Korabl’ov, see Oleksandr Loshyts’ky, “ ‘Laboratoriia’. Novi dokumenty i svidchennia 
pro masovi represil 1937—38 rokiv na Vinnychchyni,” £ arkhiviv VChK-GPU-NKVD- 
KGB, 1/2 [6/7] 1998: 183-99. This publication (by a Kiev historian) contains clearly 
identified documents from the Ukrainian NKVD in the late 1930s. So does a 1999 
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59. 
. Ia. Pylypiuk, “Pravda pro zlochyn,” Vinnychchyna, 24 February 1995. For a similar opin- 


61. 


62. 


edition, V. Iu Vasiliev et al., Politychni represti na Podilli (Vinnytsia, 1999), which re- 
printed some of Loshyts’ky’s publications. 

The circumstances surrounding the “purging” of the NK VD personnel are well known 
to historians: this particular wave took place after the removal of Nikolai Ezhov as the 
head of the NK VD (at the end of 1938); see Robert Conquest, Inside Stalin’s Secret Police: 
NKVD Politics, 1936-39 (Stanford, Calif., 1985); and, for another perspective, Boris 
Starkov, “Narkom Ezhov,” in J. Arch Getty and Roberta T. Manning, Stalinist Terror: 
New Perspectives (Cambridge, 1993). 

V. S. Kaliuzhny, general-maior, nachal’nyk USB Ukrainy po Vinnyts’k1i oblasti [major- 
general, the head of the Ukrainian Security Service for Vinnytsia], V. M. Vitkovs’ky, 
maior, nachal’nyk pres-tsentru [major, the head of the Press Center], “Masovi represii 
na Vinnychchyni v 1937-1939 rokakh” [Mass repressions in the Vinnytsia area in 
1937-1939], Vinnytsi—63 0. Materialy i Vinnyts’koi naukovo-teoretychnot konferentsu, 13 63— 
1993 (Vinnytsia, 1993), 88. This publication also fully identifies documents issued by 
the NK VD. 

Kaliuzhny and Vitkovs’ky, Vinnytsi—63 0, 88. 


ion, see Nataliia Bilei, “Chas—suddia bezprystrasnyi. Zlochyntsiv vin nazyvaie zlo- 
chyntsiamy, liudei—liud’my ... ” [Time is a fair Judge. It calls criminals criminals, 
human beings—human beings. . . ], Vinnyts’ki vidomostt, 13 August 1998. The journal- 
ist who had initially attracted attention to the case had also acknowledged progress; 
see H. Drobchak, “Katuvaly i vbyvaly,” Sil s’ki visti, 11 January 1993. The collection 
Politychni represii na Podilli (issued in 1999 in the series “Rehabilated by History” [Reabi- 
litovani istortieiu]) sends a double message. Concluding his introduction, the historian 
Valery Vasil’iev states that, to this day, in the independent Ukraine the problem of how 
to commemorate the victims of the Stalinist “secret police” has not been resolved: the 
city of Vinnytsia does not have a “worthy memorial”; the state has not conducted an 
investigation of mass burials in the city park (37). The afterword written by the Military 
Prosecutor of Central Ukraine, Head of the Department of Rehabilitation A. I. Amons 
ends on an optimistic note: the rehabilitation of the victims of political repression in 
Ukraine is close to completion; at present, the prosecutor’s office aims at leaving not a 
single person without rehabilitation (228). 

Anthropologists suggest that an age-old institution of exhumation and reburial might 
be of special relevance to the case of terror victims in today’s postsocialist world. The 
two-step burial, widely practiced by many peoples, represents a community’s weapon 
in the struggle with the social death of its members. Exhumed, cleaned, and reburied, 
the remains of ancestors receive a new integration into the collective. This action 
(claimed Robert Hertz, who first described it, early in the last century) takes on “a 
political significance”: “in establishing a society of the dead, the society of the living 
regularly recreates itself.” The idea of who is included and who is excluded finds expres- 
sion in the construction of two parallel (“homologous”) communities, the community 
of the dead (a process that involves identification of the bodies) and the community of 
“mourners,” those who participate in commemorations. See Robert Hertz, Death and 
the Right Hand, trans. Rodney and Claudia Needham (Aberdeen, 1960), 71-72; and 
Verdery, who applies Hertz’s analysis to material from the postsocialist world (Political 
Lives, 45, 108). See also Rév, “Parallel Autopsies,” 25. 

Public appeals by local activists to turn the whole Park of Culture and Recreation 
named after Gorky into a memorial park appeared in the local press: see, among other 
publications, Kostiantin Khlopyts’ky and Maryna Shleimovych, “Rozvagi na krovi?” 
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[Recreation on blood?], Vinnyts’ka gazeta, 6 July 1999; K. Khlopyts’ky, “Zaiava” [Ap- 
peal], Aobza, no. 4 [30], July 1999; and 33 kanal, 29 July 1999. See coverage of this 
conflict by the journalist (and activist for the memorial), Ivan Volosheniuk, “ ‘Sprava’ 
Parku imeni Gor’kogo” [The Case of Gorky Park], Vinnychchyna, 18 January 2000, 
and “Nasha sovist’ drimaie pid asfal’tom atraktsioniv: Vinnyts’ka mis’krada suproty 
gromads’kosti’”’ [Our conscience sleeps under the asphalt of the amusement park: the 
Vinnytsia city authorities against the community]; ibid., 14 March 2000; the newspa- 
per published responses from the readers, under the title “Sprava Parku imeni Gor’- 
kogo: Rezonans” (Anatolii Chernysh on 21 April 2000, Mykola Luts’ on 25 April 2000, 
Galina Makoviichuk on 16 May 2000). An attack on Volosheniuk as a renegade com- 
munist appeared as an editorial in the organ of the communist revival (published since 
1994), “Iak kolychnii nosii partkvytka Ivan Volosheniuk opoganiuie svoiu z khvaľ bu” 
[How the former party card carrier Ivan Volosheniuk defiled his own bragging], Vin- 
nyts’ka pravda, no. 16, August 2000. In 2000, local activists held several memorial cere- 
monies in the park and erected makeshift monuments. One such event took place on 18 
January 2000; see “Pam’iatnyi kamin’—zhertvam stalins’kykh represii” [A memorial 
stone to the victims of the Stalinist repressions], Vinnychchyna, 22 January 2000. A meet- 
ing to commemorate the deaths of a hundred women shot in the park on 23 March 
1944 in retribution for identifying their husbands’ bodies for the German investigation 
took place on 23 March 2000—1much to the displeasure of the local authorities; see, 
among other reports, I. V., “Pam iati sta rozstrilianykh vinnychanok”’ [To the memory 
of a hundred murdered women of Vinnytsia], Vinnychchyna, 28 March 2000. (See also 
note 51.) On several occasions, minor confrontations between the activists and police 
took place in the park. 

Letter to the author from Maryna Shleimovych, 9 December 2000. 

Cf. a comment by Tony Judt on the power of anti-Semitism in the postsocialist world. 
Tony Judt, “The Past Is Another Country: Myth and Memory in Postwar Europe,” 
Daedalus 21, no. 4 (1992): 106. Judt also speaks of the power of the “they-did-it-to-us” 
model (passim). 

Still, I believe that Verdery overstates the case in claiming that “in Ukraine and Be- 
lorus, the discovery of mass grave sites full of anonymous Ukrainians and Belorussians 
massacred by Russians impelled these two republics toward secession from the Soviet 
Union” (Verdery, Political Lives, 21). I would rather say that with the discovery of the 
bodies, (mis)represented as “Ukrainian” and “Belorussian,” arose a symbolic moment 
in the process of ethnic secession from the Soviet Union, habitually referred to as 
“Russia.” 

The problem of the entanglement of the Nazi and Soviet terror reaches well beyond 
this case. More than once in recent days mourners and historians have found themselves 
trapped in a zone where the evidence of two terrors become intertwined. Such is the 
embarrassment around the exhibition on the Wehrmacht’s war crimes on the Eastern 
front, “Vernichtungskrieg. Verbrechen der Wehrmacht 1941 bis 1944,” prepared by the Ham- 
burger Institut fiir Sozialforschung, in which, as its critics showed, the photographs of Wehr- 
macht war crimes were mistakenly mingled with those taken by the German authorities 
to document the crimes committed by the Soviet authorities against the Soviet popula- 
tion. (The controversy was extensively covered in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung be- 
tween 20 October and 6 November 1999.) Occasionally, the commemorations of the 
two terrors also became entangled. Such is the confrontation of the two rival commem- 
orative parties at Buchenwald, the spokespeople for the Nazi victims and for the Soviet 
victims, who, as it has been recently revealed, died in the same camp when it was re- 
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opened by the Soviet occupying authorities in 1945; see Sarah Farmer, “Symbols That 
Face Two Ways: Commemorating the Victims of Nazism and Stalinism at Buchenwald 
and Sachsenhausen,” Representations 49 (Winter 1995): 97-119. These episodes demon- 
strate the dilemmas of the emerging “comparative horrors debate”—a new turn that 
the passionately debated issue of whether, and how, we compare the horrors of Nazism 
and Communism (the Historikerstreit of the mid- 1980s) took after the end of the commu- 
nist regime in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe; see Timothy Garton Ash, “Com- 
parative Horrors,” London Review of Books, 19 March 1998. What the Vinnytsia case 
and others like it demonstrate is not a causal connection between the two terrors (the 
most controversial issue in the Historikerstreit), but the contamination of evidence and 
interpretation, which has confused mourners and historians alike. If this case can serve 
as a footnote to the new Histortkerstreit, it points to the entanglement of the two terrors 
on two levels: first, with the problem of contaminated evidence; and second with the 
problem of contaminated interpretations (with the Holocaust used—perhaps un- 
wisely—as a paradigm for the interpretation of the Soviet terror). It also points to an- 
other perspective on the “competing horrors” issue: that of the mourners. Those on 
whose territory the two terrors overlapped do not hesitate to compare them, concluding 
that they are “as bad as each other.” (A caption for Martin Malia’s eloquent essay ar- 
guing for comparing the Holocaust and the Gulag, “The Lesser Evil? Obstacles to 
Comparing the Holocaust and the Gulag Even After the Opening of the Soviet Ar- 
chives,” TLS, 27 March 1998.) 

Cf. Michael Geyer’s analysis of the deliberate politics of Holocaust memory mobilized 
in refashioning the German body politic, “The Politics of Memory in Contemporary 
Germany,” in Radical Evil, ed. Joan Copyjic (London, 1996). 

Cf. Verdery’s comment, in a discussion of the former Yugoslavia, on how far the ideas 
of justice and “truth” that prevail in the local community (bound by ties of ethnicity 
reinforced by a shared past victimization) are from those principles of international 
law, human rights, and individual accountability that inform such undertakings as the 
International War Crimes Tribunal in the Hague (Political Lives, 112). 
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